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A MSSSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


In order to hold the gains of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, it is exceedingly inmortant that all of us look at 
things in a very broad way. ‘Je must remember that this is 
a bigger problem than getting justice for agriculturee What 
we want is a state or balance sion acriculture, labor, 
and business which will permit us all to engage in an ever- 
ascending spiral. 


Tue farm leader who tries to advance farm product prices 

altogether out of line with tne wages of lnbor is likely 
bring disaster to the people he is trying to serve. In like 
manner, the labor leader who endeivors to unduly increase labor 
costs per unit of product sold to the farmers is in danger of 
creating serious unemployment. Business leaders endeavoring 

to take out of the national income more than modest salaries 
and a modest return on cxpitnl are almost certain to invest 
heir excess profits in ways wiich bring about on excess of 
production over consumption and thus destroy the state of 

just social balance which we sre striving to create. 


In saying 211 of this I am not talking nbout « regimented 


Americen lifee I am merely asiting that the leadership of agri- 
culture, lcebor, end business be sufficiently enlightened so as 
to permit of inter-class statesmanship instead of petty local 
bickering. I believe that if the lenders of lnbor, industry, 

and agriculture rnise their eyes to the broader picture, they 
can lend oll of us into undrepmed of prosperity. 
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100 CONSUMERS WRITE US ABOUT MILK 





The first nundred replies to our invitation to consumers to wri 


are in. They c 


prices, about purchases, 


In giving 
in their communities 


Prices 
60 of the 100 consumers say they 
pay too mach for milk. 39 say 


they don't. One doesn't know. 
Quite a number of those who think 
they are paying too much live in 
small towns. Doubtless they are 
better aware, than consumers in 
big cities, of the hard times many 
dairy farmers have been having in 
getting a fair return. Any sug- 
gestion that the farmers should 
get less is naturally opposed, 
and to some consumers reducin 
prices to them means lower prices 
to farmers. 


Distribution costs are blamed by 

od consumers for their milk prices 
being too high. Six consumers who 
said they did not think milk prices 
too high, nevertheless suggested 
that costs or profits of distribut- 
ing milk ought to come down. Three 
more who didn't complain of prices 
thought the farmer should get more 
money. 


If milk prices were lower, 63 con- 


sumers say they would buy more milk. 


33 say they would not increase 


te 
ome from 53 different states and from the District of 
Just scattering opinions, tut they show a lively concern over loca 
We are giving here a brief summary of what tnese 100 consumers have sa 
andabout ways of getting milk cheaper. 


these opinions no claim is made that they 


YU 
al milk problems 
21d 


represent Wnat all consuw 


think on these suggestions for discussion. 


their purchases just for this reason. 
The others say "probably", "possidly", 
or don't express an opinion. 


While a number of consumers buy doth 
fresh and canned milk, nine of the 
100 writing us say they buy only 


evaporated or condensed milk because 
it is cheaper than fresh milk. 


22 consumers buy no cream at all. 
If the price of cream were cut one- 
third from its present level, 60 
consumers say they would buy more 
or in the case of those who buy 
none now, would buy some. How 
mich these 60 would purchase varied 
from "very little" and "Some" to 

"a pint a day". One consumer con 
fessed she would buy no more omens 
cream is "too fattening". 


Ways of Handling the 
Milk Problem 








Milk companies could serve consumers 


for less money, say 64 consumers. 


us aoout milk 
Columbua. 


about 









The other 21 had no opinion on this 
point, or hadn't quite made up their 
minds, and so wrote, "Probably", 
"Think so", or "Not much", or "Don't 
know", 


Some interesting suggestions came out 
on how milk companies might provide 
&@ less costly service. 


The biggest group -- 20 in all -- 
suggested cutting dividends, high 
salaries ....The next biggest, 13, 
was for reducing duplication in 
milk routes. Perhaps that was also 
what 8 other consumers had in mind 
when they said better management 

or increased efficiency would help 
to bring prices down.... Seven pro- 
pose reducing the number of dairies. 


Better collection of milk bottles, 
two consumers think would help.... 
If distributors were nearer the 
source of supply; if tested milk 
were sclda direct from the farms; if 
federal or state authorities would 
supervise milk distribution; if 
milk were made a public utility --- 


= 


15 consumers don't think the milk-com- 
panies could do their job at less cost. 


each of these suggestions was given 


by a consumer. 


—— ee 


51 consumers think the government 
should control the selling of 
milk .... 28 think, No.....1l did 
not give us any opinion on this 
point. 


Among the others writing us were 

such statements: "Some foundation 
for control because of the impor- 
tance of milk as a food". "Gov- 

ernment should regulate industry 

until the companies cooperate. 


A vote of these 100 consumers on 
the question, "Should your city 
own milk distributing plants and 
distribute milk", would find the 
majority opposed. 


53 say "No" definitely to such a 
plan...Some others make these 
comments: "Not necessary", "Too 
visionary", “Not yet", "Only if 
under federal control"...25 con- 
sumers are in favor ... 11 do not 
express an opinion one way or the 
other. 





KNOW YOU 


Are You the “Goop” who Orders: 


“A can of peas —” 

“Oh any brand, it doesn’t matter.” 

“Just send the regular size, numbers don't - 
mean anything te me.” 





OCERIES 


Are You the Sage who Investigates: 


“tts worth my trip to find this grade of food 
So reasonable today.” 

“And this new dark bread! How my family 
will enjoy it!” 


Grocers in Middlesex (Massachusetts) exhibited or distributed thous- 
ands of blotters and posters bearing this message from the Extension 


Service in their campaign to stress the importance of careful buying. 
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MAIL BAG 


Some of our readers tell us what use they 
are making of the CONSUMERS GUIDES 


Minnesota: "I am planning an adu2ts 
course in home economics and want 
to use the Consuners! G ide in it." 


Qhio: "We are using the Consumers? 
Guide in answering questions far- 
mers raise with us regarding the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra= 
tion.! 

Nevadas "This department is now 
circularizing all county news= 
papers, offering them brief sum- 
maries of the material contained 
in the Consumers! Guide on U. S. 
and western prices nearcst Nevada. 
We are arrenging to circularize 
all extension groups: farm bur- 
emiss; federated clubs, 
pecially all N.R.A. consumer 
chairmen with similar material. 

We feel this is especially needed 
in Nevada where our scattered pop= 
ulation tends to weaken the effect 
of public opinion and thereby 
create temptation to abuse the 
present opportunity by undue price 
increasing.'!! 


and es- 


New Yor "It will prove most 
Us = ig in connection with our 
daily marketing column." 





Texas: "Plense place my nome on your 


P| 


moiling list for the Consumers! 

Guide which I want to use in vo- 
cational Home Economics Classes 

in high school." 





South Dakota: "Extension service 

inaugurating a new service for 
extension alubs and other organ- 
izations of women. The service 
consists of a circular letter 
mailed periodically to presiden 
and chairmen of women's pieneicadiee 
tions. Tye letter will be short 
Cnough to be read at meetings in 
Oo or 6 minutes and will contain 
digests of information from the 
Consumers! Guidee 


"Together with women! s 
magazines, we are using the G.,ide 
as subject material for cet: study 


on the topic 'Be a Better Buyer'". 


North Carolina: "Farmers in this 
section raise cotton and tobacco$ 
therefore they buy most of their 
foodstuffs and are interested in 
comparing local food prices with 
those published in the Guide." 





Another North Carolina reader 
writes: "The Consumers! Guide has 
been a steadying influencee In 

veral cases local county mer- 
neni inclined to profiteer have 
been held in line by consumers! 
knowledge of what prices general- 
ly are, obtained from the Consur 
ers! Guide." 


. 


Q, 


Michigans "As a teecher of marketing 
and buyer for two of the college 
dormitories I om much intere sted in 
price changes and in food standards 
and grades, so please send me the 

Guide." 


MAKING THE HOG FARMER A BETTER CONSUMER. 








Cotton 





and wheat 
farmers have 
joined up in Articles Farmers Buy 
crop reduc- = 
tion programs. 1914 
the corn and 


Now it's 


Buying Power of Hogs 


Cost in Terms of Hogs 
(100 pounds each) oo 





ee 020 Se 
hog farmer's 


Second, they 
get an actual 
cash benefit. 


ead Within the 
——+ next 15 or 16 


months a poss- 
ible total of 
350 million 
dollars will 
go to them in 
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Loss of 
foreign mar- 2 
kets, substi- eS 





benefits. 





The de- 
creased pro- 





tution of ma- 


duction should 





chines for 
horses and 














help to re- 








mules, decline 

in consumers buying power - all 

have seriously reduced the mrket 
for all the corn and hogs grown. 


To push up prices for these 
commodities farmers have been in- 
vited to join in a campaign to con- 
trol their production -"probably 
most complete and ambitious” of all 
the agricultural projects. 


They are asked to agree to a 
20% reduction in corn acreage - @& 
25% reduction in hogs. 


Two rewards go to farmers who 
become partners with the govern- 
ment in this program. 


First, they help themselves 
and their neighbors in this busi- 
ness get better prices. 


store to farm 
prices of corn 
and hogs some of the purchasing 
power they had 20 years ago - the 
never-forgotten goal of the Agri- 
cultural program -and the benefit 
payments should be an immediate 
gain in the farmer's buying 
power. 


This corn-hog program will 
be financed through a processing 
tax on pork products. This tax 
started at 50 cents a 100 lbs. 
on November 5. This month it 
stepped up to $1. By February it 
is scheduled to be increased to 


$2. 


en eee 


What happens to this tax 
and wha‘ happens to prices under 
the tex? 





That's what we are studying 
now. Soon we'll have a report 
to make in the Consumers* Guide. 
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THIS BUSINESS OF 


Do you ever wonder where your 
money has gone - do you wonder whatever 
you can have spent it on? Have you 
ever had to go without something you 
need because you have spent too much 
on something you now find you do not 
want? Do you know how you can buy 
something you do not think you can 
afforc,and yet not go into debt? How 
can each member of the family secure 
his or her fair share of the family 
expenditure, on a basis of facts 
rather than arguments? 


Some farm families have found a 
way to solve these problems, end other 
problems more especially due to the 
depression,by keeping accounts and 
making family budgets. 


Every farm home can be viewed as 
@ business concern, with its income 
and outgoe So the U.S.Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with 
State universities and other organiza- 
tions, has been showing farm consumers 
how to record and plan the finances of 
their homes on a business basis. Such 
records shed a light upon their whole 
way of living. Their feeling about the 
use of this training has been simply 
stated by an Oklahoma home account 
keeper who said, "To the farm woman I 
think it the equivalent of one year 
of schooling". 


In keeping systematic accounts, the 
things paid for are not entered in one 








BEING A CONSUMER. 


long list but are separated under differ- 
ent columns according to what sort of 
spending they represent. So when families 
total up each column at the end of the 
year they know to a penny just what their 
heavy expenses were made up of. With a 
number of families keeping their accounts 
under the same headings,expenditures can 
be summarized and averaged. Then they 
compere spendings on the different items 
needed for living anc see whether one 
family spends more or less than the aver- 
age for each kind of item. As an Illinois 
farm housewife said,"We see ourselves as 
others see us." 


What is even more important, in these 
days of economic planning on a big scale, 
is the composite picture of people's 
spending habits that these consumer 
records would give,if there were enough 
of them. ‘ve hear a great deal in these 
days about changes in buying power of 
people on the farms. From these home 
accounts,experts have been able to learn 
what kind of spendings have been hardest 
hit by people's low buying power and to 
foretell the probable line that their 
spendine will first take as their buying 
power returns. 


Keeping accounts has shown farm 
women the advantege of living on a farm 
when hard times hit the whole country. 
For instance,an Ohio home account keeper 
found,to her surprise,that in 1932 over 
30% of the value of the family's cost of 
living had been supplied in kind by the 
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H 


farm. 


has been saved by what the farm 
This was at farm price. At 
the cost would have been 64%. 


Taking food alone 
3% of their food expenes for the year 


In Kansas in 1932 174 families kept 


accounts which showed that, on an average, 
each dollar spent included 


43¢ worth of food (over half of which 


was produced on the farm). 
About 15¢ for life insurance, 
Savings, investment. 
11¢ operating expenses (fucl, light, 
telcphone, water, cquipment, 
upkeep, service). 
o¢ for clothing. 


~ 


Of the totel value, 29% was supplied 


by the farm's produce used in the home. 


82 Maine familics kept accounts for 


the year 1932-3 and found that on an 
avcrage they had spent, 


out of every 


ollnar. 
ZS¢ on food 
16¢ cn onernting expenses 
13¢ on clothing 
$? on nocit 
63 on giving 
45 on edcation 
4% on furnishings 
Zé on “Sata 
3¢ on improvements, repairs 
The average total amount they spent 
as $477,544. but ne addition to that they 
sed in cre home 275 dollars! worth of 
ro5 roused on the farm. The propor~ 
ion simplier ty the farm to the home was 
73 of the totnl value used in ite 
ome rent, taxes or interest on debts 


-o- 
she found that 


provided. 
retail prices, 


way you can study how you spend your 


were not included in these summaries. 


Tnese summarized accounts are not 
to be taken as final or standard ways 
of dividing up the family income. They 
are given only as a suggestion of the 


own incomee 


We all knov farms which have ex- 
changed materinls for labor, or one 
kind of lnbor for enother, or farm 
products for professionnl services. 
The records show how varied snd cx~ 
tensive this bartering has become. 
They show how even in these days, when 

veryone looks to the Government for 
help, the American farmer and his wife 
are quick to lay hold of any expedient 
they con think of to mect the’ emergeng 
of their individual needs. 


é, <i igo a budget, the idea is to 
pit advance the spending of the 
ca. incomee Recent cconomic condi-« 
tions have made it necessary for farm 
women to make drastic changes in their 
buying hnbits snd other business of the 


homee A farm woman in Illinois, who 
soid, "Without home accounts we could 


not have weathered the depression", 
meant that by seeing her pnst expendi- 
tures spread out before her she was 
able to see where cuts could best be 
MAGC « 


But it does not take a depression 
to show us the value of this method 
"Now is the time to be looking for~ 
ward into the future", says a 
peter at home demonstration agent. 

"and there is no better way of planning 
for the future policies of the farnt® 
to have a year's record of farm finar$ 
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A TEST OF FAIR PRICES 


How can you tell whether th 


price of some food in your city is un- 
reasonably high compared with other 
cities or with the United States aver- 
age price? 


a simple comparison of 
they a in the 
e CONSULERS! GUIDE 
the impression that a 
init ia one dead than in 


as 
th 


Frequently the quality of the 
eptniay food sold is higher or lov 
er than the average. In cities far 
away Droz 1 producing sections, tre price 
includes a consideratle amount for 
trorasportation. Costs of narketing 

are not the same in all places. Local 


baying habits of consumers vary. 


Me) 
‘ 


But here's one way to test the 
nh “vy 


Wovenber 7 
Dif 
Actual Pros) 


price 


fersnee 
usuan Actual 
relation 


If we compare prices i 
Cividucl cities with the United States 
ses 


n ad " “ an & 
averace from 1920 to the present we 
i ae ; ‘ ihe a Re 
find that in some cities the price 
wre + = T~ - 
is alvwea avove the average. In others 


5 0 
elationships dur 
show that 2y h 
age een is 

this timo of 


Now, if we look at present 
prices in Dallas and in New York, we 
can sec pguaiage cr not they are near 
mane expect i —_ 


On November 21, the price of a 
3S in Dallas was 2.1 cents 
of United States averaze in- 
-? cents below -- or it is 
higher than we would usually 
to be. 
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Difference 
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to price 


U.S. price U.S. price 


Baltimore 
Bostou 
Chicazo 
Dallas 

Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Now York: 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
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In New York City the price is 9.4 
cents above, where we might expect it 
to be 12.1 cents above. 


Are prices in Dallas and New York 
out of line? The chart below shows 
that prices are commonly as much as 3 
or 4 cents a dozen away from the usual 
relationships. The differences greater 
than 4 cents are unusual; differences 
of over 5 cents are exceptional. The 
price in Dallas, therefore seems defin- 
itely out of line. New York's price is 
not unusual. 


THE COTTON PRICE SQUEEZE 


Each bale represents a million bales 
Black bales - Carryover 
White bales — World Consumption 
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PRICE 
29 cents” 
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The foregoing table gives the fig- 
ures in nine cities. On November 7, th 
prices in Los Angeles and San Francis: 
were rather high. Two weeks later these 
cities had brought their prices nearer 
in line, but the Dallas price was unusu- 
ally high for this time of year. 


This method of testing prices will 
be worked out for other cities and for 
other commodities later, so that con- 
sumers can have a better guide in judg- 
ing the fairness of their local prices. 











1926 1932 


THE COTTON PRICE SQUEEZE 


Caught between a top-heavy surplus and low consumption, the price of 
cotton to the southern grower has been squeezed unmercifully. Back in 1923 
the carryover was not so heavy, and the price to growers was high. By 1926 
the squeeze began to be felt. Though consumption had increased, the acreage 
and production had increased to a greater extent, and there was a carryover 
of nearly six million bales. By 1932, the squeeze was painful. The carryover 


amounted to thirteen million. 


The price of cotton could not hold up under 


such conditions, nor can it be expected to recover until this carryover is 
lightened by an adjustment in acreage and production. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration aided growers to make such 
an adjustment in the crop of 1933, with the result that income from cotton 


was nearly doubled. 


The adjustment campaign for 1934 is now under way. 
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HOW MUCH CREAM~-AND AIR-IN 
YOUR ICE CREAM ? 


Two brands of icecream sold in the same 
city in 1933 contained these amounts of 
butterfat in each quart. 





HOW MUCH AIR IN YOUR ICE CREAM ? 


The more air a manufacturer 
works into his ice cream,the 
more gallons he gets from a 


Manufacturers can "inflate" their ice 
cream with more air than it should con- 


eae given weight of ingredients. 
The usual Some Thus, a quart of ice cream 
amount of ice creams “made from the same formla 
air is shown are more than may contain: 
here half air : ? 
This much this much 
butterfat vad butterfat 
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The Consumers! Counsel has been urging the adoption of standards for ice cream 
so that you will know how much cream and air you are buying in a quart of ice 
cream..... If you favor such standards, write the CONSUMERS! GUIDE your recommen- 
dations..... Write us, too, if you are not in favor and tell us why. 
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THE SPREAD 


BETWEEN FARM AND RETAIL PRICES 


Several times the CONSUMERS! 
GUIDE has reported on the cost of 
a month!s sumply of 14 foods for 
a typical city family, compared 
with the value of tho equivalent 
anounts of food procucts at the 
farn. 


Mony of our renders have beon 
interested in gotting more detnrils 
about these fiscures, and have asked 
for inforaction adout the spread on 
individual preducts. 


Sucn - comparison is frequent- 
ly difficult to make when a fara 
product is sold to the consumer in 


_ 


mony different Penal 


Milk is an exnmple. The 
farmer sells zilk but tho consucier 
buys not only bottled nilk but also 
crea, butter, chease, evnporated 
milk, and otner cniry rrocucts. For 
that reason a comparison of the aver- 
age farm mrice :f milx in the United 
States wita the avernze price of 
bottled silk in the city does aot tell 
the whole story. 


In order to get an estimate 
of the spread between the farm price 
aad the city retail prices of dairy 
products, tnerefore, wo rnavo first 
calculated the pee retail value of 
tho amounts of milk, butter, cheese, 
aad evaporated silk purchases each 
month by tynical Anerican fmiilies 
and Rave compardd with that the 
farm value of the ariount of milk 


necessary to produce these quantities 





of dairy products. 


In the some way we Anve srouped 
together other co: eyatnkes. such as 
meats, inclucing beef, pork, and 
lanibs; poultry prodasts, including 
waent flour, bread, and m-cnroni; 
and noth toa) ludins rel it to 
ana anotaer group including potatoes 
and rice. 


Both retail and farm values of 
these comuoditics are now consider- 
adly above the low point. Retail 
prices have increased 20 percont 
ince Fobruary; farm values xAsve 
mopenued 42 percont. : 


be on 


The spread betweon fara and 
retail value has incressed 11 
perceat. This spread covers costs 
of Cistribution, processing, and 


maariceting . 


As lone as these costs do not 
increase in proportion to tre in- 
creasos in prices of the cormocities 
farmers ocnofit greatly fron any 

increase in retail prices. 

















The increase in sprend detween 
Noverber 7 and Zl is due alnost 
entirely to one cormmodity...Bggs. 
It takes some time to eihae esses 
at country points, ship the. to 
the lareer markets, zrado, eondle, 
and pack then, and dis stribute then 
to sebl in snaller markets Taen 
the farm nrice of eses reaches its 
peak in the fall and starts to go 
down, city retail prices usually 
ecatime to co up for a snort tine. 








es 








In other words, there is what is 
called a "lag" between changes in 


country 


and city prices. 


During the season when egg 
prices are advancing, the spread 


between 


RETAIL VALUE 
926.11 


farm and retail prices is 





Usually smaller than it is when 
egg prices are falling. By Nov- 
ember 21, the farm price of eggs 
had already begun to drop but the 
city price went up 14 cents a 
dozen, reflecting increases which 
occurred in the country some weeks 
before. 


Spread between farm and retail values 





(in dollars) 


Foods 1929 
Meats (not includ- 

in poultry) 3.36 

Dairy products 3.87 


Poultry products 1.13 
Wheat products 4.23 


Potatoes & rice 1.14 


1932 


2.88 


3.32 


3.54 


73 


‘Total,14 foods 13.7k Jli.ze 


Feb. Nov.? Nov.15 


1933 1933 1933 


2.32 2.44 2.39 
3.22 3.17 3.15 
73 73 1.02 
3.36 4.07 4.04 
65 73 276 


10.28 11.14 11.36 


CHANGES IN RETAIL. AND FARM VALUES OF TYPICAL MONTHLY 
PURCHASES PER FAMILY OF CERTAIN FOODS 



























CHANGES IN 


CITY RETAIL AND FARI: PRICES 


From November 7 





to November 


Down 


—_—* ee 





i RETAIL FARM 


Sheep 
Hens 
Eges 
Milk 
Cneese 
Pota- 
toes 


Up 

_ RETAIL FARM 

: Eees Cattle { + Cheese 

; Lard Rice i ° Hens 

i Theat Round 

i / . §teal 

Leg of 

. | Lamb 

Pork 
Choos 


Commodity 
Butter, 1b. 
Cheese, lb. 
Milk, qt. 

Ezss, doze 

Hens, lb. 

Round Steak, 1d. 
Leg of Lamb, 1b. 
Pork Chop, 1b. 
Flour, 1b. 
Bread, 1b. 

Lard, 1b. 
Potatoes, 10. 
Rice, 1b. 
Prunes, 1b. 


1/ Allowance has been maie for an estimated average seasonal change so 
that these figures show the difference, above or below, such an average. 


24, 1933 


No Change 


5 NE reer mero ere — 








i RETAIL FARM 

' Butter Hogs 

{ Milx Butter 
! Flour fat 
' Bread 

' Potatoes 

| Rice 

: Prunes 


Average retail prices in the United States 





Nov. 15 


1932 1933 
27.6 24.8 
22.4 21.3 
10.6 10.3 
37.6 21.4 
22 4 21.3 
27.5 24,2 
1.5 21.7 
20.2 17.6 
3.0 2.9 
6.7 0.4 
8.7 7.7 
1.4 1.0 
6.2 5.8 
8.8 8.9 


Feb. 15 


1933 


28.4 
25 el 
11.1 


34.06 


ray) 
2) 


. 
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Nov. 7 


Nov. 21 Percent 1/ 
change 


Fobd.15-ov.c] 


ee 


28 .4 12.0 
22.8 5.7 
hiek 7.0 
36.1 51.9 
20.0 -3 0 
25.0 =2.5 
<1.c “1.2 
2e.e 15.2 
4.8 69.8 
8.0 26.0 
9.8 27 8 
2.5 35.8 
6.9 20.2 
10.6 16.2 





-~15~ 
Average price per quart (in cents) 
Feb. Nov. Nov. 
Markets 15 7 al 


-Ynited States 10.3 11.1 lll 
Atlanta ; 12.0 13.0 3.0 
- Baltimore 11.0 11.0 11.0 
- Birminghen 14.0 14.0 14.0 
- Boston - 10.0:°-. 12.0° 12.0 
. Bridgeport ; 12.0 14.0 14.0 
. Buffalo a 10.0 11.0 11.3 

. Butte . 11.7 11.0 11.0 
Charleston,§.C. 13.0 13.5 

. Chicago 11.0 

. Cincinnati 

. Cleveland 

- Columbus 

. Dallas 

.. Denver 

. Detroit 
Fall River 

. Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 

- Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 

' Mobile 

- Newar 

- New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha, 
Peoria 

. Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portlond,Me. 
Portland,Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St e Louis 
St. Paul ; 
Salt Lake City 
‘San Francisco. 
Savannah 
Scranton 

- Seattle ; 
Springfield,I]1l. 
Washington, D.C. 














MILK( Fresh) 





Since last spring there has been a 
relatively greater increase in eity 
retail milk prices than in cream 
prices..... In the past when pur- 
chases of these important foods 
nave dropped, milk prices have 
usually gone down faster than the 
price of cream, ond when purchases 
pick vp, the price of milk rises 
more than crear. 
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Tn 1231, 1932, and early in 1933 
cream prices were high compared 
with milk....This situation has 
gradually changed until now their 
price relation to each other is 
avout the same as during the per- 
iod from 1925 to 1929. 
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PREPPY Pipe 


New Haven's high price of 15.5 
cents a quart on November 7 
dropped back to its previous 
level of 14 cents on November 
ole 
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There are now 5 cities charging 
an average of 14 centsa quarts 
Birmingham, Bridgeport, Jackson- 
ville, New Haven, and Norfolk. 
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9 
0 
8 
8 
9 
0 
9 
2 
8 
9 
3 
©) 
0 
1 
Qg 
0 
0 
8 
+) 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
7 
0 
9 
9 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
7 
9 
2 
3 
0 
9 
9 
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BUTTER 


The Government has teen baying 
butter to distribute for relief. 
These purchases during the past 
few months have tended to keep 
butter prices from dropping much. 
lower than they might, due t» the 
large production and storage 
supplies. 


Consumers' prices in general 
stayed at 28.4 cents a pound, 
3 percent above their level 
in November, 1932. 


—— 


Prices in 27 cities. dropped; in 
20 cities increased. But changes 
in both directions were under a 
cent a pound, with 4 exceptionsee. 
Dalaas and Houston, Texas, ad- 
vanced the average price over a 
cent; Seattle and Columbus, Ohio, 
draupped it a cent or little over. 


Average Price per pound (in cents) J 














Feb. Nov. Nov, 
Markets 15 7 2l 
United States 24.8 28.4 28.4 
Atlanta — 26.9 29.1 28,6 
Baltimore 27 2 31.0 3143 
Birmingham 25.1 28.3 27.41 
Boston 24.7 29el 2945 
Bridgeport 26.1 29.8 29.7 
Buffalo Coe? 28.0 28.42 
Butte | o2el 24.8 25.61 
Charleston,S.C. 24.3 27.23 27.3 
Chicago 25.1 2923 29.0 
Cincinnati 24.8 27.4 2742 
Cleveland 24.4 28.9 28.8 
Columbus 24.3 270d Lou 
- Dallas 24.8 2508 26.4 
. Denver CSbec 2007 26.8 
. Detroit 2oeL 27 4 2745 
. Fall River 24.5 29.6 29,1 
. Houston 26.9 2765 28,7 
. Indianapolis 2567 294 29,4 
. Jacksonville 24.7 26.8 27.3 
. Kansas City 250d 26.4 26.5 
Little Rock 2209 2504 2005 
Los Angeles 2509 ~2825 28.1 
Louisville 24085 26.9 27 4 
Manchester 25elL 28.7 2944 
Memphis 24.5 27 4 28.0 
Milwaukee 241 28.6 27.6 
Minneapolis 2324 27.8 27.9 
Mobile 24.8 26.4 20.6 
Newark 26.9 31.6 Beel 
New Haven 26.3 30.2 30.1 
New Orleans 26.3 2762 27.0 
New York 25.6 31.3 31.0 
Norfolk 2563 2965 29.4 
Omaha, 25el 25.5 2500 
Peoria 24.0 2605 26.1 
Philadelphia 26.9 3204 Be +4 
Pittsburgh 24.7 29-5 2902 
Portland,Me. 2503 3024 30.1 
Portland,Ore. 23505 26.9 2600 
Providence , 2064 29.8 2900 
Richmond 24.9 30.2 30.0 
Rochester 2304 2707 27.8 
St. Leuis 2569 2B et 29, 
St.Paul’ 22.9 a7 .7 27.6 
Salt Lake City 20.9 25.9 2546 
San Francisco 25.3 27.9 28.8 
Savannah 2523 2823 28.8 
Scranton 24.3 291 28. 
Seattle 2503 28.6 a 
Springfield,I11. 24,3 270d ' 
272 206 Aad 
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Average price per pound (in cents) 
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28,4) United States 2163 2341 22,8 
DQ 4 Atlanta 1605 Clef cisd 
ate Baltimore Olet 26.8 24.9 
4 . : | OL, 
27.4 Birmingham 19.4 2061 ae ott 
29.4) Boston C2 0d 25.4 cHe) 
: brid eeport CEef 20S 2725 CieT eT 
29.7 5 1 at ag et > vy Ulta 
ut SREY (0) cH+eV cHe) ¢ -" 
28.42 a es pa 
25 6 Butte LY ec 18.9 18.9 
o0F Seas. ei OA: S6 56 e 2 
27.3 Charleston, Deve 19 oV <Oel 1509 Due ET parr to the tar st Pike, 
29.0 Enloage cHett 20ef C)5eb ‘reduction of cheese fell off 
. y ee: {5 hu -) >) gz oa 2 f , o 
27,2 Cincinnati “29 —_ ched sharply in Octobere Stocks of 
= QZ oF Ot ie “ H 
28.35 Cleveland Cjett 2009 ae cheese, however, are large. 
ambie oped D) Z ey on * a ‘ vine ; 
S Columbus eo) cjed c)et Waolesale prices in Wisconsin, 


: ) silat region, 
a 4 

Sef 2400 remained unchanged in November. 
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2745 
29.1 
28,7 
29.4 
2705 
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Dallas : 19.25 Ce] leek: the leading cheese 
Denver 2) 
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Detroit Clel 
Fall River uel 
Houston 16.8 
Indianapolis 20.0 
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Consumers in 51 cities were oble 
buy cheese for less on November el 
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San Francisco 
savannah 1729 
Scranton | 2200 
seattlo 19.8 
Springfield, Ill. 20.0 
Washington, De C._ 20¢2 
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oo OY oo “a than 2 weeks earlicr.. 
25,5 Little Rock Lod 9.3 12.8 
ty a Anoenloae ee & 2 5 a2 
28,1 los Angeles Pee @ oj)eD ade Bridgeport and Ne ya rPontinue 
land ev4 QO.5 c i) ) s 5 
O74 Louisville | 1.2 elec 2025 to be the most expensive cheese 
29,4 Manchester Les > 25 20 Oe} me rrete for consumers a) the 
. eee 16.0 19.1 13.5 (oe be 
28.2 one ai ns Det 7° ial botn reduc ed pri ces in thi riod. 
27.6 Milwaukee 21e8 Sel He 
e ee oF r é 
57.9 Minneapolis - 1966 COscb 2026 mate 
te > P "NA 
26 8 Mobile c S60 Cle) Ces 
3201 Newark 2307 eb chee In 15 cities prices went ude 
T 7 0 2 >> ot = ‘ 
20] New maven ; 2729 ce) Cleo Scranton and Mobile each advanced 
its) 2 a Go Z ” = wt s 
57,0 he Orleans 1905 00 COe/ the price over a cent a pound. 
21,0 New York COe0 2fel 2fe4 
teat sad W ee ~~ ie 5 
09,4) lorfolk 17-3 2063 204 en 
25,5 Omaha. 49035 20e9 Oe? 
ev >) * 
Peoric 0 ~% oF She - . o 
26.1 “ears los — eg nae Cacese was less than half a cent 
32.4 egea ie os 2726 — a pound more expensive on 
Ltetsbourgh Ce 22 Oc ee ns We wTawembe 5 
29.2 <ttape Ce 0!) ee) ceel November 21 than on Movember 15. 
“— Portland, Me. 2205 Oe 2525 é 
Portland, Oree ek: Cle4 COee 
Providence 24ue? 25.0 2.2 
Richmond 17eS 2125 elec 
Rochester C5e3 2505 «6025.8 
fal . %, r c c il 
Ste Louis 19.4 2206 2leb 
isd ~ 0¢ fod ¢ 
Ute Paul 1°.6 Clem Cl eS 
salt Lake City 1664 1701 173 
667 26 
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9S 19 
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Average price per dozen (in cents) 
























Feb. Nov. Nov. 
Markets io 7 21 M: 
EGGS | | ~ 
United States 21.4 34.6 36.1 Ur 
Atlante 19.3 29.5 Sl. Ai 
Baltimore 22-5 38.6 39.2 ‘ 
Bzzs are not likely to be mach Birmincham 18.1 26.0 27.2 Bi 
hizaer this winter than they Boston | 30.8 48.4 50.3 [ & 
are row, but they will provably Bridgeport 28.3 50.0 55.0 : Br 
not oe very cheap again until Buffalo 2e-6 36.3 35.1 Bh 
late February or March. Butte 25.6 34.8 35.7 By 
Charleston,S.C. 18.9 28.7 29.3 Ch 
Chicago 23-3 32.9 34.6 Ck 
--- Cincinnati 19.9 37.4 40.3 Ci 
. Cleveland 19.9 36.5 37.3 C1 
Storaze supplies are about aver- Columbus 18.2 30.7 335.8 Cc 
age, out the production of eggs Dallas . 17.9 33.9 38.2 Da 
is not expected to be as great a Denver 18.7 36.9 34.6 De 
in the winter months of other Detroit — . 20.4 30.7 21.8 Te 
years, because feed costs have Fall River 26.2 45.3 .45.9 Fa 
Sone up. Houston — 16.2 27.0 29.0 Ho 
Indianaprlis 16.7 33.2 37.6 In 
--- Jacksonville 20.1 35.8 36.0 da 
Kansas City 19.3 28.7 3201 Ka 
Little Rock 16.0 25.9 25.5 Li 
The averaze price for the country Los Angeles 22-2 B.7 33.9 Lo 
advanced 1 1/2 cents from November Louisville 17.0 27.1 32.5 Lo 
7? to November 21, but woth prices Manchester 25.3 42.5 43.6 Ma 
were less than in November last Mempnis 16-3 23-6 2663 Me 
year. Milwaalee 19.7 28.5 Wee Mi 
Minneaoolis 19.5 27.2 28.3 Mi 
aii Mobile — 16.8 29.4 25.0 Mo 
Newar'< 28.3 44.1 48.4 Ne 
New Haven 29.7 43.6 “4.5 Ne 
Bota Bridgeport and Louisville New Orleazs 17.2 25.3 25.5 Ne 
upped tneir prices 5 cents a New Yor: 28.0 44.5 45.5 | Ne 
dozen; Indianapzlis, Newark, and Norfoll: 21.2 34.4 35.4 No: 
Dallas, 4 cents. Omana 16.8 24.1 26.0 Om, 
Peoria 18.1 28.4 $1.1 Pe 
"Priladelpnaia 25.0 39.6 39.9 Ph 
Pittsourgh 21.6 36.0 39.3 Pi 
Portland, Ie. 25-7 40.6 44.1 Po) 
Portlanid,Ore. 17.2 23.0 31.9 Po: 
Providerce 26.4 47.0 46.7 Pr 
Ricamnoid 19.7 32.4 36.1 Ric 
Rocnester 22-9 35.5 36.5 Ro 
St. Louis 18.1 28.3 30.6 St. 
St. Paul 19.6 27.3 29.6 St. 
Salt Lake City 17.56 Bae 3301 Sal 
San Francisco 21.7 36.7 36.9 Sa 
Savennat 17.6 29.8 33.2 Say 
Scrantoz 25.5 39.7 41.7 Se2 
Seattle 20.5 34.9 35.3 Se: 
Springfield,I1l. 17.6.. 28.8 . 3207 Spr 
Wasainzton,D.C. 23.7 - 43.0 44.5 Tas 
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Average price per pound (in cents) 

Feb. N 
Markets 15 








Nov. , 
21 WHEAT FLOUR 
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United States 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
' Butte 
Charleston,S.C. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 

Denver 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas. City © 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 

Newark 

New Haven 

New Orleans. 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,Me. 
Portland,Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

Ste Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, 1I11,3.5 
Washington, DeCe 3.0 
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Flour has been selling in the 
stores at almost the same price - 
4.8 cents a pound — since August 
15 ..--In Sentember, the average 
was a trifle higher, but only a 
tenth of a cent. 
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Price changes in individual cities 
have also been slight ... From 
November 7 to 21 the maximum ir 
crease -- in Indianapolis and 
Manchester -- was only 2/10ths 

of a cent, and the maximum de- 
crease -~- in Baltimore -- the 

same e 





Farm price of wheat has not stayed 
as steady ... On August 15, it was 
74.7 cents a bushel; on November 22, 
71 cents. Between these two dates 
it dropped as low as 63.6 cents on 
October 15... Wheat vrices this 
year have reflected changes in 
foreign exchange rates as well as 
the short crop....-» Foreign pur- 
chases of gold, started October 
24, were followed by better wheat 
prices up to the middle of Novem- 
ber... In the latter part of the 
month, they dropped somewhate 
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Wheat farmers taking part in the 
1934 adjustment program -~ to bring 
production in line with demand for 
wheat so that farm incomes may be 
increased -- are beginning to get 
their benefit payments ... Up to 
the morning of December 8 checks 
for $4,274,236 had been mailed to 
them. 
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Average price per pommd loef (bp 
__of white bread (baked) (in n_cents) = 


Feb. Nov. ov. M: 








1 


















Hoax] 15 7 ol ms 

BREAD Unit 6.4 8.0 -8.0 Ur 

A 6.3 8.6 8.6 At 

Eni 6.6°. 8.4 8.4 Be 

For to months the average price E 6.9°° 8.6 -8.7 Bi 

of a pound loaf of bread throus- B 63° 7:6 7.5 Bo 

cot tae commtry has scarcely changed, B 6.7 ° 7.9 78 Br 

C1 cooternscer. 25, it had incerensed Bi 6.2 ° 8.2 . 8.3 Bu 

So 1.9 cents Conked weight of B 7.9 G3 #88 Bu 

rovfiite loot). Sineo then it hes Charles im, B.C %2 ° 8 8a Ch 

vecn an even 8 cénts. hicago . wel 71 Ch 

Cincinnati 6.3 $.8 7.0 Ci 

Cleveland 64 * Fi 7.0 C1 

-~ Columbus 5.8 7.3. 7.3 Co 

Dallas . 4.9 7.9 7.9 Da 

gvcisonville, Florida, still leads Denver 5.9 "7.1 6.9 De 

6-0 [2 cities with the highest _ Detroit -5.8 7el 7el De 

verge price == 9.7 cents. .Savanneh Fall River 5.4 °723 70d Fa. 

Georgia, comes next, with 9.4 cents. . Eouston 4.8 7.8 74 Ho7 

Indianapolis 4.8 6.6 6.6 In 

Jacksonville 6.9 9.7 9.7 Jar 

ae Kansas City _ 6.7 7.9 7.9 Kat 

Little Rock 6.4 8.5 8.7 Lit 

Brerd pricés moved up slightly in 9 Los Angeles 72 8.8 8.7 Lo: 

cities; dom in 10, from November 7 Loutsville 5.4 72 742 Lot 

to 21... Birgest neg however, Manchester 556 7.4 7.68 Maz 

were only 2/10ths of a cent. Memphis 6.7 7.9 7.9 Mer 

Wilwaukee 6.2 7.8 7.8 Mil 

--- Minneapolis 6.5 8.1 8.1 Mix 

icovile 7 8.7 8.6 Mot 

Compared with November 15 a year ago, Newark 77 9.3 9.3 Ne 

Wnite bresd is -~ on the average — ‘New Hoeven 6.2 7.9 Tet Nev 

19 percent more expensive...Fart of New Orlea 6.1 8.2 8.3 Ner, 

this increase covers the processing New York 70d 8.6 8.6 New 

tax on wheat which goes taclz to the Norfolk 6.8 8.6 8.6 Nor 

farmers in benefit payments. Carka 5.7 8.3 B44 Oma 

Pooria 6.4 7.7 7.7 Peo 

--~ Pailadelyhia 6.3 7.8 7.8 § Phi 

Pittsburgh 6.8 8.1 6.0 8 Pit 

Tac CONSULERS GUIDE hed a visit the Portland, Me. 70 7.6 76 Por 

ccher day from an executive in one Portland, Ore. 7.5 8.2 #62 Por 

of tae big boking companics rho told Providence 5.9 7.4 7.4 Pro 

es of eae 4 Ric 
Us We Were wrong in saying vhe pro- Richmond 6.4 8.5 8. 

cussing trex emounts to 0.<% cents on Rochester 6.2 8.3 8.3 Roc 

a povud lca? of bread... Tant is the St. Louis 8. O° Ta St. 

eacwst the mi lier pays... But dy the St. Paul 6.5.8.3 ° 898 St. 

tiue censwncis buy bread the tx has Salt Lake City 6.2 Zed 74d Sal 

hac other charged adaicd to it... If Son Francisco 8.3 Gel 9.1 San 

ti.c tex is ‘ipyraridea" - that's Savannah 6.8 9.4 9.4 Sav 

the ray the lay doscribod it -~ wo Screnton 7.9 9.3 ° 9d Ser 

writ to knoweeeIt is illegal... This Seattle 97.8 . 8.4 - Oa a 

Secautive is going to give us his Springfield, Ill. 6.9 7.7 748 pr 

figures on whet happens to the tax. Washington, D.C. 7.1 8.2 8.248. Jas 
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(average price per pound (in cents) 





Markets 


Lad 
{or 


Nov. 
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United States 





Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 


Charleston, S. C. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus — 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 

Fall kiver 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 


Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Springfield, Ill. 
Washington, D. C._ 
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POTATOES 


The potato crop promises to be 
somewhat larger than first esti- 
mated, but it is still much 
smaller than usual ...+ Supplies 
on the market during the winter 
and spring months are expected 
to be smaller than for several 
years. 


No processing tax, but the smaller 
crop explains why potatoes cost 
consumers 53% more on November 21 
than last February and November, 
1933.6 


a me 


Dallas, Texas, still leads as the 
most expensive potato markot for 
consumers ..-. Buttc, Montana, 

as the cheapest. 


HENS 


Hens were cheaper this November 
than last, and well under their 
February price... From November 
7 to 21 the price dropped again. 


In 3l. cities this drop occurred. 
In Houston, Texas, it was a large 
slash - 5.1 cents. The Atlanta 
price went down 3 1/2 cents. 


Prices in 16 cities were advanced - 
in most Cases by small amounts. 
Detroit was an exception. There 
the average price went up 4 cents, 
but from a low price for November 7. 





wholesale 
Chicago fprices will probably not 
go up much before the New York... 
Stocks of frozen poultry in storage 
are fairly heavy... These eold 
storage holdings are the major 
source of supply during the first 
half of the year. 


295- 








Washington, D. C. 


Average price ound (in cents 
EONS es <i = id 
United States 21.3 20.3 20.0 
Atlanta 18.0 20.4 16.9 
Baltimore 235-5 241 22.4 
Birmingham 16.2 17.7 16.3% 
Boston 22.6 21.7 20.8 f 
Bridgeport 23.9 20.8 20.8% 
Buffalo 22.9 20.5 20.9 
Butte 20.9 18.0 17.9 § 
Charleston, S. 19.2 21.90 21.98 
Chicago 22.9 20.4 20.4 
Cincinnati 23.1 20.5 20.0 
Cleveland 22-6 22.3 22.6 
Columbus 21.8 21.9 20.8 
Dallas 17.6 35.7 168 
Denver 17.9 17.7 17.6 
Detroit 20.2 17.0 . Zid 
Fall River Loe? 260eG 286 
Houston 19.2 21.9 16.8 
Indianapolis. 22-5 19.8 19.7 
Jacksonville. 19.0 21.7 20.5 
Kansas City 18.8 17.3 16.6 
Little Rock 15.4 14.9 16.0 
Los Angeles 24.9 27.3 26.8 
Louisville 18.7 17.3 18.4 
Manche ster Otel 22-6 22.6 
Memphis 17.0 18.4 18.6 
Milwaukee 20.1 16.9 15.3 
Minneapolis 20.9 17.8 (17.2 
Mobile 19.0 17.6 16,7 
Newark 22.8 20.3 20.8 
New Haven 24.4 Loee Qed 
New Orleans 21.5 19.0 19.5 
New York 22-4 21.4 20.6 
Norfolk 20.3 21.6 22,0 
Omaha 18.0 16.1 16.3 
Peoria 17.9 17.5 17.68 
Philadelphia 1s yn TY T° ee 7-0 
Pittsburgh 25-5 21:7 20.3 
Portland, Me. 22.7 2206 . 23.0 
Portland, Ore. 18.5 19.7 20.8 
Providence 24.8 22.2 21.6 
Richmond 2161 20.6 20.5 
Rochester 19.3 18.6 18.4 
St. Louis 21.3 18.6 a + 
St. Paul 20.2 17.6 7.0 
Salt Lake City 20.4 18.3 a + 
San Francisco 26.4 23.6 23.9 
Savannah 16.6 18.9 18.5 
Scranton 22.8 22.3 Ba 
Seattle 19.9 21.4 21.8 
Springfield, Ill. 18.6 17.3. 17.0 

24.6 24.5. 23.9. 
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Average price per pound (in cents) 














e Feb. Nov. Nov. 
inden 15 ? 2] 
United States Gi-t <@f1.0 Zhen 
Atlanta 2i.l hs 22-0 
Baltimore 20.9 22.0 22.0 
Birminman 2200 22.5 22.4 
Boston 22-8 aQ .7 20.9 
Bridgeport 25et 23.0 22.5 
Buffalo 20.7 18.8 16.7 
Butte 19.4 19.5 19.1 
Charleston 25.3 20.0 24.6 
Chicazo 22-2 20.9 21.2 
Cincinnati 2508 2506 23 ‘oO 
Cleveland 2i-9 21.53 2.0 
Columbus 26.1 otel 2405 
Dallas c1.7 24.1 22.2 
Denver 19.3 18.7 18.6 
Detroit 19.8 24.8 24.6 
Fall River 22.8 21.5 21.1 
Houston 20.6 19.4 20 .0 
Indinanpolis 22*5 235-9 22.9 
Jacksonville 21.0 21-3 20.5 
Kansas Citz 20.2 1-4 21.6 
Little Rock el-3 21.1 24.1 
Los Angeles 20-5 21.9 21.7 
Louisville 24.0 23.8 2.0 
Manchester 2209 20-6 21.2 
Memphis 22.5 24.6 20.6 
Milwaukee 22-0 20.6 20.5 
Minneapolis 20-6 19.4 18.9 
Mobile 28-0 22.7 21.8 
Newark 21.4 19.9 20.2 
New Haven 22-6 21.2 20.9 
New Orleans 21.9 20.9 20.0 
New Yor: 21.8 204 2.2 
Norfol)< 19.3 18.8 20.8 
Onaha 18.9 18.9 18.4 
Peoria 19.0 20.9 21.0 
Philadelphia wool 21.-% 21-9 
Pittsturgh 21.8 21.0 2.7 
Portland, Me. 19 5 18.8 18 4 
Portland, Ore. 29 -Q 19 el 19.2 
Providence 23.3 23.5 20.6 
Richnond 2304 8622.38 7 
Rochester 3.9 17.3 #17. 
St. Louis 23.1 23.0 22.5 
St. Poul 19.5 18.3 18.4 
Salt Lake City 20-8 21.2 213.6 
San Francisco 22-2 23.3 23.4 
Savannah 23:2 22.3 22.6 
Scranton 24.7 24.0 23.7 
Seattle 20.3 19.8 19.6 
Springfield, Ill. 21.8 21.49 21.9 
Yashinston, D.C. 22.5 20.6 20.8 















LEG OF LAMB 


Consumers could buy this meat 
for less &&"Novomber 21 tran 
last February aud the previous 
Noveriber... The average price 
has been dropping by tenths of 
a cent, despite the usually 
higher prices at this time of 
year. 


Little Rock, Aransas, upped 

its price 3 cents, so that it 

is now among the 6 most expensive 
markets for this neat... Norfolk, 
Virginia, advanced the price 2 
cents, but it is still under the 
average for the country. 


Other increases in the 21 cities 
that showed advances were less 
than a cent a pound. 


Supplics of shesp and lanbs on 
the ruriet in November were 
scaller than in thé sane month 
4a 1932 and 1931, tat larger — 
thea in tho previous Novenber... 
The munber of sheep appears to 
bo declining. 
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Tairty-six c 
round steal: ft 
The bigzes 
cents 2 pound - w. 
firgzinia... 
cities which increased prices 

charging more than 
oge Tor the countr 
ere Atlanta, Birm 


November slaugh 


sradds was a 


cattle has been 
increasing for several yoars... 
i Sood corm crop in 1922 lead 
to neavy feeding. 


The zmmber 


Large sunplivs of turkeys are 
said to ‘Aave 1 
for beef an 


ssened the demand 
r neats in 
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Average price per pound (in counts) 
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United States 
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Ot 
Atlanta 26 
Baltimore el 
Birningnem 20 
Boston 33 
Bridscport 39 


Buffslo 22 
Butte 19 
Charleston, S.C. 295 
Cnicago 32 
Cincinnati 25 
Cleveland 28 
Columbus Bo 
Bas * 20 
Denver 20 
Detroit 22 
Tall River 29 
Houston rey 
Indisnapolis 26 
Jacksonville 22 
Koasas City oe 
Little ‘Reel 23 
Los Angeles 23 
Louisvilie 235 
Manchester 
Memphis al 
Milvaukee 23 
Minneapolis el 
Mobile 21 


Newark 296e 


New Eaven 29.6 
New Orleans - 23.6 
New Yorl: 23.7 
Norfolt on. 

Omani 22.0 
Peoria 22.0 
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Philadelphia 
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Average price ver pound (in cents): 
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-6 United Strtes 17.6 Boca RY 
9 Atlenta ifs ‘ae ws 
el Baltimore 17.1 23.1 22 
+9 Birmingaa 14.1 18.6. 18 
+0 Boston 18.9 2.3 @. 
0 Bridgeport 20.2 28.0 | 2B 
5 Buffalo 19.4 26.3 324. 
«1 Butte 16.1 19.4 19. 
302 Charleston 15.5. 20.0 20. 
«8 Chicago 18.6 25 2. 
5.8 Cincinanti 16.1 20.0 322 
a) Cleveland 17.6 24:3 25. 
hae Columbus 16.2 24.2 3 
7 Dallas 46.7 2S 
0 Denver 2 20. 
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. Detroit 8.8 25.5 ra 
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26. Roche stor 16.8 24.7 ‘ 

22 «1 St. Louis 16.3 Loca 
31.3 St. Poul 17.0 O00 ‘ 
33 «9 Salt Lake City 19.9 23.1 . 
23.6 San Francisco 220d 26 9 . 
24.69 Savannan 14.5 19.0 ‘ 
23 «0 Scranton Z1leS 92566 . 
24.6 Seattle 20.4 24.1 . 
24 4 Springfield, Ill. 15.3 21.4 ‘ 

29.3 


Washington, D. C. 20.1 
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Nore aogs were slaughtered in 
November this year than in any 
previous November since 1924... 
One reason for this was tnat corn 
prices have advanced while hog 
prices have dropped... This made 
it unprofitable in mony cases for 
farmers to feed hogs. 


Incrense(, supolies are orobably 
temporary... ‘This fall the £0v- 
ernment bought up young pigs for 
Slaugnter to help the farmers with 
immediate cash payments and to 
bolster up the price... This re- 
duces the number of hogs to be 
marketed during the coming months. 


Consumers in 40 cities were able 

to buy pork chops for less on 

November 21 than two weeks earlier. 
-e Biggest drops occurred in New 


$9 


Haven, Milwaukee, and Columbus. 
Four of the 8 cities increasing 
prices were already above the 
average for the country... They 
were Detroit, Los Angoles, Sait 
Lake City, and Seattle... Prices 
in the last three are usually well 
above the national ‘average. 





Lard is an important exnort com- 
modity, and so its price is 
affected by the exchange value 
of the dollar. 


By November 21, the average price 
for the comtry was back to its 
August 29th level, 9.8 cents a 
pound. 


56 cities advanced the price. In 
one, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
the increase was over a cent 2 
poundesee In all others, it was 
under a cent. 


Decline in price in 9 cities 
were all less than half a cent. 


Consumers were paying 13 percent 
more for lard this November than 
last. . 


Average price ver vound (in cents) 
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United States 
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Acianta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 


Boston 


Bridgeport 
Buffalo 


. Butte 


Charleston S. C. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall River 
Youston 
Indianapols 
Jacxsonville 
Kensas City 
Little Rock 
Les Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwauikce ~ 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New Yori 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Previdence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St. Louis 

t. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savennah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springffld, Ill. 
Washington, D.- C. 
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PRUNES (Average price per lbsin cents) . ~ RICE (Average price per 1b. in cents) 


Feb. Nov. Nov. Feb. Nov. Nov. 
Markets TS v4 ol Markets LS ie el 


United States 
Atlants 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Butte - 
Charleston, §S. C. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 

Denver 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 

New Haver. 

New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Lovis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
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__ 30.6 ' Thited States 

10.5 Atlanta 

10.0 Baltimore 

10.4 Birmingham 

10.3 Soston 

10.5 Bridgeport 

11.3 Buffalo 

10.8 Butte 

10.0 Charleston, S. C. 

12.1 Chicago 

10.5 Cincinnati 

10.3 Cleveland 

11.3 Columbus 

11.4 Dallas 

12.3 Denver 

10.7 Detroit 

10 .1 Foll River 

10.1 Houston 

11.6 Indianapolis 

9.8 Jacksonville 

11.2 Kensas City. 

10.4 Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Onaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Salt Lake City . 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CHOOSING AND COOKING YOUR CHRISTIAS TURKEY 


Waen you obuy your Christmas turkey, find out whether it is "young! or 
"old." Tnat makes a difference in the cooking. 


A "youne" turkey is usually less than 1 year old. At that aze it should 
‘Rave soft meat and a flexiole breast bone. 


Youn: tom turkeys weish 9 to 18 pounds. Old toms weigh 16 to 30 pounds. 
Youngs hens weizh 9 to 12 pounds as a rule. Old hens weigh 10 to 15 
pounds. 


Look for a bird svith plum, Ddroad breast; with thizhs, back, and all | 
covered with a thick layor of flesh; preferably with streaks of 
Gowa the back, over the nips ond along the sides of the breast. 


Loox for a bird that has been well-dressed. Tne whole body clean, feet 
and all. No food in tne crop, practically ao pin feathers snowing 
oa oreast or back or any other part. Wo odruises, no broken skin, 
no discolorations from poor bleedinz, suca as show on wings and 
tail and wherever large feathers grow. 


A fifteen-pound turkey will make about 20 generous home servings. Tant 
is, allow for each person nalf to three quarters of a pound, market 
weizat, picked but not drawn. 


When the turkey is ready for the oven, lay it on a rack in an open roasting 
pan. Do not put any water into the pan.. That would make steam which 
would draw out the juices of the turkey. 


he oven hot (450° F.) when you put the turkey in. Brown it lightly 
prs half an hour in this hot oven, and after the first 15 minutes 
vurn the bird with the breast down, so it will brovm all over. Taen 
reduce the oven heat to very moderate (about 325° F.) 


If tne turkey is young, contime the roasting at this moderate temperature, 
and with 10 cover on the pan, until the turkey is done. Baste it about 
every nalf hour with pan avtpp tae, and be careful not to break tne ski 


For a turkey a vear or more old, after browning in the hot oven, put tre ‘cover 
on the roaster and contimue the cooking in a moderate oven (about 325° 


At these oven temperatures, a younz ta to twelve pound turkey will need abou 
3 hours in the oven. That is, about 15 minutes to the pound, market 
weight, picked but not drawn. A fifteen-pound bird a year or more old 
will need about 4-1/2 paneer cooking. 


To test for "doneness," run a steel skewer or a cooking fork into the tnizh 
next to the breast. If the juice does not snow a red tinge, the turkey 


From U. s purems of Home Economics _ Agricultural Economics, 
, Washington, -D. C. 








